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THE TREATY OF-PARIS

It has long been a favorite pastime of writers and historians
to attempt to provide an answer to the insoluble riddle of
whether history is made by great men or by the interaction
of great forces. It has been consistently ignored that, in no
matter what type of state, during times of crisis those who
decide the fate of peoples are always a very small group
of individuals, who are not necessarily superior individ-
uals. More often than not it devolves upon insignificant
men to make great decisions. Whence so many catas-
trophes!
On March 31, 1814, the fate of Europe for the next
century was decided by two men. In this instance they
happened to be courageous and intelligent. Both sincerely
wanted peace, the restoration of personal liberties, and the
humanization of government. Because these factors were
present, they did not fail. On April i, reassured by Alex-
ander's, manifesto, the Senate named a provisional govern-
ment made up of five.men headed by Talleyrand, and
entrusted him with drawing up "a plan for a Constitution
which will be agreeable to the French people/' On April
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